



By Adam Niles 
Sports Editor 


It's always nice to go out on 
top. 

Winning the championship is 
the dream that drives the long 
hours of preseason training. 

St. Michael's College did it on 
Saturday night. It's 8-5 win over 
New Hampshire College in the 
second game of a two-game series 
gave the Ice Knights the 1999 
Division II Ice Hockey National 
Championship. 

It was the first national cham- 
pionship in school history for St. 
Michael's, and the last time that 
any team will hoist up a Division 
Il Ice Hockey National Champions 
trophy. The limited number of 





Ice Knights win national title 


teams in Division II prompted the 
National Collegiate Athletic 


- Association (NCAA) to cancel 


next season’s postseason play. 

But that limited playing field 
did not dampen the Ice Knight’s 
savoring of the victory. 

This year's team had some 
new faces to replace familiar ones 
from last season. Gone were a 
core of seniors that led the Ice 
Knights. to the Eastern Collegiate 


Athletic Conference (ECAC) 
North-Central-South 
Championship game. 


Last year's team had some 
elite players, said Steve Mattson, 
director of hockey and assistant 
coach. This year's squad plays 
together well. "This year's team 
was truly a team effort," Mattson 


Is St. Michael’s Y2K 
compliant? 





said. 

It was the team's ability to use 
many players in key roles that 
gave the Ice Knights an advantage. 

"We are four lines deep," 
senior captain Chris Davidson 
said. "There are no superstars and 
no one rides the pine. Everybody 
plays." 

This season, which began 
with dry-land training on the 300s 
field and at nearby Camp Johnson 
was streaky at times. 

"We had some ups and downs 
[this season] because we were 
young," senior captain Darren 
Beers said. "We're a different 


‘team than when we started.” 


After beginning the season with a | 
| handbook was last updated three 
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Security 


Haitian art exhibited 
at St. Michael’s 






clarifies 


students’ rights 


By Danielle Bergeron, 
Features Editor 
and Jim Welch, 

Online Executive Editor 


It’s 2 am. Your resident 
assistant, the resident director, and 
Security are in your room. They 
ask, “Can we search your refriger- 
ator?” . 

According to Peter Soons, 
director of Security, students have 
the right to say no. “It does not 
come down to search, it comes 
down to consent,” Soons said. “If 
fhe answer r is BO. the eh is 








to let RAs, RDs, or Security into 
their rooms, said Lou DiMasi, 
director of Residence Life. 

Security also can only ask to 
search your backpack— students 
have the right to say no. “We can 
ask, ‘what’s in your book bag 
(and) can we look?’ But I don’t 
have the right to search your book 
bag,” Soons said. 

These rules come from the 
Student Handbook and Code of 
Conduct that students receive 
when they arrive on campus. “As 
far as rules and regs it is all right 
here,” DiMasi said, holding up the 
yellow book. 

Dean of Students Michael 
Samara said, “The book is techni- 
cally the contract that the students 
have with the college.” 

According to Samara, the 


years ago, by a panel of faculty, 


i hh fact, ea se not Have i 


staff and students. 

Soons and DiMasi recognize 
their staffs’ interpretations of the 
handbook differ. “We have two 
very different departments work- 
ing out of the same book,” DiMasi 
said. 

Security is in charge of 
enforcing the rules in the hand- 
book, Soons said. 

Students have noticed the two 
departments don’t always work 
well together. Junior Andy 
Centybear said after a party in his 
Ethan Allen apartment his house 
was written up and has to go in 


_ front of a review board. Security 
knew it was the house’s first 
_ offense, Centybear said. Student 


Life called a few days later and 
told their house it was a repeated 
offense, he said. 

Centybear said there was a 
clear miscommunication between 
Student Life and Security. 

According to DiMasi, there 
usually are representatives from 
Student Life that come along with 
security to confront students. 

“Tf we come to your door for 
noise, chances are we are with a 
member of the Res. Life staff,” 
Soons said. 

However, Centybear said 
Security came to his house alone. 
“We knew when Security came 
we were in trouble,” he said. 

Samara recognizes the need 
for Student Life and Security to 
be consistent. 
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Students elect DeSorgher president by casting votes electronically 


By Matthew Frawley 
Staff Writer 


This year’s elections brought 
' many changes, including new 
faces in the Student Association 
and a different method of casting 
votes for candidates. 

For the first time, students 
placed their votes on computers, 
instead of using traditional booths. 

According to Matt Colby, 
assistant secretary of student poli- 
cy, the computerized method was 
implemented by the SA to avoid 
_ problems that arise while using 
booths. 

. : “When the voting booths did- 
n’t work, we had to use ballots for 


the freshmen election last fall,” 
Colby said. “After that, we decid- 
ed it would be easier to have 
something like a voting booth 
except easier to use.” 

Colby added that the SA had 
considered working towards an 
online election, but ultimately 
decided against it. 

“Tt would have been too diffi- 
cult to maintain confidentiality if 
we had done it that way,” Colby 
said. 

Six-hundred-and-eightysix 
students voted in this year’s elec- 
tion, almost matching last year’s 
total of 696. 

Sophomores Matthew 
DeSorgher and Dan Ditullio won 


the positions of SA president and 
vice president. DeSorgher said he 
is looking forward to working 
with next year’s Executive Board 
and students alike. 

“T spoke with a lot of people 


“TI spoke with a lot 
of people while I was 
running and I hope to 

continue to be a visible 


presence and 
be very accessible to 
people in the future.” 


*Matt DeSorgher 





while I was running and I hope to 
continue to be a visible presence 
and be very accessible to people 
in the future,” he said. 
DeSorgher added that he 
believes he and Ditullio will work 


well together. 

‘Dan has certainly shown his 
commitment to St. Michael’s. He 
has been working long hours get- 
ting the Mighty Mighty Bosstones 
concert organized,” DeSorgher 
said. “Anyone who has worked 
with him has seen his dedication.” 

In the class elections, Brian 
Greehan won for the class of ‘00, 
Shannon Mee for ‘Ol, and 
Catherine Mitchell for ‘02. 

On Friday, Class of 2000 
President Nicollele Puopolo 
resigned from her position after 
she was not re-elected. 

Vice President Joleen Wise 
will take over Puopolo’s responsi- 
bilities until the end of the year. 
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Charades tests people’s other intellects 


By Jeff Randall 
(U. Nebraska) 


LINCOLN, Neb. (U- 
WIRE)— When Ann Peters isn’t 
taking phone calls in her office, 
she can be found jotting down the 
names of obscure songs and 
books. 

When Mike Peters picks up 
a copy of “TV Guide,” the first 
thing he notices is the long film 
titles. 

And when Sen. David 
Landis is behind closed doors, 
one can only suspect what goes 
on. 

These people are linked by a 
common love in the form of a 
common game. 

And during this time of the 
year that love takes on a larger 
weight. 

They are charades players, 
and the Nebraska State Winter 
Charades Competition is knock- 
ing on their doors. 

This annual event pits some 
of Nebraska’s most talented play- 
ers against each other in a heated 
competition to determine who 
can communicate the most with- 
out uttering a single word. 


“[ practice every chance I 
get,” said Mike Peters, a five- 
time participant in the competi- 
tion. 

“But for the past few weeks, 
I’ve been making time toprac- 
tice.” 

A traditional parlor game, 
charades is a favorite of pop cul- 
ture junkies who have filled their 
heads with a virtual encyclopedia 
of titles to films, songs, books 
and plays. 

When accompanied by an 
enthusiastic crowd and - on occa- 
sion - a few drinks, though, the 
game can become a frenzied flur- 
ry of hands, arms, legs and shout- 
ed answers. 

Sen. David Landis, who 
speaks from the lofty perspective 
of past state championships, 
broke down the attributes of a 
great charades player. 

“You have to have wasted 


your life watching a lot of 


movies. And if you’ve read a 
book, it helps.”.: 

. But charades is not only an 
exciting and engaging waste of 
time. For many actors, it is a 
basic training technique. 

Ann Peters, who spent sev- 


eral years of her life on stage 
throughout high school and col- 
lege, said charades can be educa- 
tional. 

“A lot of people have come 
to rely on verbal communica- 
tion,” she said. ; 

“But when you play cha- 
rades, you can’t use words, and 
you learn how to get things 
across to people in another way. 
It’s almost educational.” 

Almost educational, though. 
There is a code known only to the 
most avid players of the game. 

The obvious gestures to tell 
whether your clue is a book, 
song, film, television show or 
play are one set. 

The syllable gestures and 
“sounds like” signals are equally 
common. 

But for advanced players, 
the use of invisible alphabets - 


signaled with any array of body ” 


parts - is a valuable tool. 

Small words such as “and,” 
“the,” “it” and “of’ have their 
own signals, as well. 

It is almost an underground 
society, in which. titles such as 
“Bird Dream of the Olympus 
Mons” (a song) and “Mystery 


New Hampshire reworks school funding 


By Liz Perros 
(U. New Hampshire) 


DURHAM, N.H. (U-WIRE) 
— The New Hampshire House of 
Representatives voted last week 
to solve the problem of low state 
funding for public schools by 
implementing a state income tax, 
a proposition thus far unheard of 
in the state’s history. 

On a 194-190 vote, 53 
Republicans voted for the plan, 
and only seven Democrats voted 
against it. 

This plan would raise about 


$960 million for the state’s por- 


tion of funding and sets the aver- 
age cost of an education at 
$5,000 per student. 

A New Hampshire Supreme 
Court decision late last year 
declared that schools’ in 


Claremont and various other 
towns were grossly underfunded 
and that the state’s method of 
funding education — essentially 
requiring towns to pick up the 
costs — was unconstitutional. 

The decision prompted law- 
makers to search for another 
method of raising money for 
schools. 

Gov. Jeanne Shaheen ‘has 
been desperately trying to devise 
a plan to increase state funding 
for all schools. She has proposed 
a uniform business tax and legal- 
ized video gambling machines at 
the state’s. four race tracks in 
Seabrook, Belmont, Foster’s 
Daily Democrat reported that 
Shaheen released a statement 
saying she would veto an income 
tax unless the people of the state 
say they want one in referendum. 


“While I also disagreed with 
the speaker’s plan, I also applaud 


her efforts to reach a solution,” 


she said in Foster’s. “I will con- 
tinue to work with her and other 
Republicans and Democrats in 
the Legislature as we seek to 
resolve the school funding crisis 
in the weeks ahead.” 

The focus in the Statehouse 
last week was on the 4 percent 
income tax increase and $6 per 
$1,000 of valuation statewide 
property tax, and the speaker’s 
Sending Major Relief to 
Taxpayers plan, or the SMART 
plan. 

This plan sets the cost of 
education at $3,100 per student 
and raises about $707 million for 
state education through a 
statewide property tax. 


Science Theater 3000” (a TV 
show) demand a certain air of 
reverence. 

They are the hard-ball clues, 
the ones that only a select few 
charades players can manage to ~ 
pull from their teammates. 

Anyone can do “Moon 
River.” Or “War and Peace.” Not 
anyone can work with “Even 
Cowgirls Get the Blues,” particu- 
larly in the allotted three minutes. 


“One time I had to get some- | 
body to say ‘orange,’ and no mat- 


ter what I did I couldn’t get them 
to say it,” Ann Peters said. 

“No matter what I did, I 
couldn’t do it. I couldn’t do a 
‘sounds like,’ and it was the most 
frustrating moment of my life.” 

But frustration and practice 
and research aside, charades is 
mostly just plain fun. And the 
Winter Charades Competition is 
no exception. 

“Tt’s a fast-paced, fun after- 
noon to be involved in,” Landis 
said.’ 

“If you’re an expert, or even ~ 
if you’ve a beginner, it’s just a lot 
of fun.” 

OK, now say that with hand — 
signals. 
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Survey results differ from parents to students 


By Rhonda Miner and 
Karen Pelkey 
Staff Writers 


In December, St. Michael’s 
College President Marc 
vanderHeyden issued a survey to 
parents in which many aspects of 
the college were rated on a scale 
of 1 to 4. 

The Defender recently reis- 
sued the same survey to twenty- 
five students from each class 
year on an informal basis. 

When given the survey, the 
students weren’t so generous in 
their ratings of campus activities, 
programs and facilities. 

According to 
vanderHeyden, the survey was 
issued because he was interested 
in parent input. 

“This is the president talking 
to the parents,” he said. “It’s 
what Ineed to know, not what 
the students need to know.” 

Survey topics ranged from 
M.O.V.E. and the Wilderness 
Program to advising and the din- 
ing hall. Each category was 
rated on a scale with 1 being 
“very dissatisfied” and 4 being 
“very satisfied.” 

VanderHeyden has received 
more than 400 parent responses. 

The lowest ratings were 
given to dining services and resi- 


dence halls, but both areas still 


received Satisfactory scores , 
M.O.V.E.... and. the 


Wilderness Program - received 


above-average scores. 
VanderHeyden attributes 
these ratings to what students are 
most likely to discuss with their 
parents. 
“The questions bicciceties 
are less revealing than the many 


_ ents 
_vanderHeyden. 


notes that parents wrote. The 


real story was in their com- 


ments,” he said. 

“One of the surprises we 
found was that we had a large 
number of parents who were 
well-informed about a large 
number of topics than one would 
normally expect,” he said. 

Many students said their 
parents’ responses were not accu- 
rate because their only source of 
knowledge is what the students 
decide to tell them. Some stu- 
dents said they filled out the 
entire survey for their parents. 

“Our parents? How would 
they know about things like 
Alliot food or the dorms?” fresh- 
men Lauren Grosso said. 

Despite the general negativi- 
ty of the students surveyed, some 
students remained positive about 
St. Michael’s. 

“The only problems I see are 
those which can be easily 
resolved by student involve- 
ment,” junior Aaron Page said. 

In the letter he sent to par- 
ents regarding the results of the 
survey, vanderHeyden said he 
felt the occasional complaints 
from students about dining ser- 
vices were either “exceptional or 
merely part of the college experi- 
ence.” 

Students who rated Marriott 
a half point lower than their par- 
- disagreed 


“Alliot is not a ‘hidden gem’ 
as is implied in the parent sur- 
vey,” sophomore Brett Holmes 
said. 

Academic affairs, a category 
including access to courses, chal- 
lenging courses, academic advis- 
ing and quality of teaching, also 


with — 


Student Organizations _  —srs— 


Wilderness Programs _ 


| Social Life 


Spring Family Weekend 
Alumni & Parent Relations 
‘Publications __ 
Solicitations ss 





=very satisfied, 3=satisfied, 2=dissatisfied, l=very dissatisfied 


scored significantly lower under 
the students’ evaluation. “The 
students experience these every 
day and parents only know about 


them from the guidebook and _ 


from Family Weekend,” sopho- 
more Kelly Smith said. 

Student scores in the catego- 
ry of Student Affairs were also 
lower, especially regarding 
financial aid, where the results 
differed by half a point. 

“Parents aren’t the only ones 
concerned with the cost,” sopho- 


Students rights revealed 


RIGHTS, 
Continued from cover 


“We can’t say one thing in 
our rule book and turn the other 
cheek,” he said. 

Soons, however, said the 
rules have to be interpreted on a 
case by case basis. “The situa- 
tion dictates many times the 
actions that are taken,’ Soons 
said. 

Some members of the 
Residence Life and Security staff 
have a more literal understand- 
ing of the handbook than others, 
DiMasi said. 

DiMasi said that personally 
he would ask students to take 
alcoholic beverages inside if 
they were in front of a town- 
house. But he said other mem- 
bers of his staff may ask students 
to dump the beverage. 

According to Vermont state 
law, no open containers are 
allowed outside. “We would be 
negligent if we didn’t confront 
it,” Soons said. 

But not all Vermont laws 
apply to private college campus- 
es. 

“Living in a dorm has noth- 
ing to do with landlord tenant 


laws,” said Kari Elsila, of the 
Vermont Tenants Inc. 

Under the Vermont tenant’s 
law, a landlord must give a ten- 
ant 48 hours notice before enter- 
ing the tenants house, and can 
only come between 9 a.m. and 9 
p.m. They also need the tenant’s 
permission, Elsila said. 

Samara said he can desig- 
nate someone at any time to 
enter a room for health or safety 
reasons. 

Physical Plant and 
Residence Life staff also enter 
housing without permission dur- 
ing winter and summer breaks, 
DiMasi said. When Physical 
Plant enters a student’s housing, 
they can cite residents for theft 
of food service property, such as 
silverware, plates, and cups, 
according to page 67 of the 
Student Handbook. 

Confrontations between stu- 
dents and staff are more likely 
later in the night, DiMasi said. 

“As the night goes on things 
escalate,” he said. “Nine times 
out of 10 students are making 
alcohol and drug influenced 
decisions.” 

Samara said he often thinks 
of worse case scenarios. “What I 


worry about most in my job is 
someone getting hurt,” he said. 
“I worry about it most every 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
night.” 

The security officer the 
Defender approached would not 
comment on his experience with 
students. Jason Covey said 
Monday night that he could not 
comment on anything without 
the permission of Soons. 

Junior Nicole Abril said she 
has been accused of being drunk 


when she was not. On a Tuesday~ 


night at about 9 p.m. a security 
officer accused her of “being a 
little too happy,” she said. Abril 
was dancing outside with friends 
who were smoking cigarettes at 
the time, she said. 

Samara said that the judicial 
review board does sometimes 
call students in even if an inci- 
dent was never written up by col- 
lege staff. “If a word of mouth 
report was truthful then conse- 
quences could be a result,” he 
said. 

Samara said at this age, stu- 
dents are questioning authority. 

“Being 18 to 21 year olds, 
most students are resolving 
issues around authority,” he said. 


more Matt Zalesinski said. 
Zalesinski said he was 
also concerned with questions 
that weren’t included on the sur- 
vey, particularly in regards to 


tuition and other expenses. 


“Tuition was not included in 
what I’m after here,” 
vanderHeyden said. “This is not 
a questionnaire done by the 
Public Relations Office or 
Financial Aid.” 

VanderHeyden does not plan 
to act drastically upon the survey 


Said. - 
‘-vanderHeyden said he i is “learn- 


results until it has been adminis- 
tered for at least three years. 
“Hopefully, if we keep 
doing this, we can see trends,” he 
From these trends, 


ing what I have to address to par- 
ents.” 

According to 
vanderHeyden, the survey is “a 
nice idea in connecting the par- 
ents to the college.” 
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Internet offers high-tech way to research, cheat 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Type "term papers" into any 

search engine and hundreds of 
- sites pop up on the screen, letting 
students download everything 
from book reports to research 
papers. Some sights even offer to 
write personal college entrance 
essays. 

With Internet access in 
every room offering everything 
from the latest hit video game to 
some of the latest academic the- 
ses, educators across the country 
have renewed criticism over the 
benefit of the information super 
highway. 

Allowing access to all sorts 
of information with a few taps on 
the keyboard and a couple clicks 
on the mouse, the Net has trig- 
gered questions about the amount 
of work students are putting into 
their course load, as well as the 
authenticity of their papers. 

"Faculty are aware of a num- 
ber of WWW sites that students 
can access to obtain term papers 
and other materials used for aca- 
demic purposes," said Associate 
Dean Edward Mahoney. He said 
it's "difficult to say" how much 
St. Michael's students use these 
sites, and noted that turning in 
material off the Internet and 
claiming it as one's own would at 
the very least result in a ae 
grade for the paper. 

Though plagiarizing from 
the Net is a clear violation of the 
college's policy on academic 
integrity, there are legitimate 
ways to use online research. 
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Political Science Professor 
William Wilson encourages his 
students to use the Internet as a 
process. of finding out where 
more information can be found. 
For classes like international pol- 
itics, he said he likes the way stu- 
dents can download foreign 
newspapers, magazines and 
interviews that they couldn't have 
otherwise. 

"The Internet doesn't bear 
the scrutiny of peer review or 
editorial review," Wilson said. 
"But it gets to primary informa- 
tion more readily than ever 
before . . . downloading informa- 
tion is timelier and easier." 

Wilson raised the issue of 
students using the Net as the final 
step in the research process, 
instead of using it as a tool to find 
more reliable information. He 
suggested that faculty should 
take some responsibility for min- 
imizing students’ temptations to 
plagiarize or write their papers 
entirely from Internet research. 

Some other colleges have 
taken action against online term 
paper sites. 

In 1997, Boston University 
sued eight online term paper 
mills, alleging that the sites inter- 
fered with the integrity of the 
university's degree program. 

Posing as college students, 
BU administrators bought term 
papers off the Internet, even 
though they told the companies 
they were handing the papers in 
as their own. The case was dis- 
missed after a judge ruled that 
BU couldn't sue the companies 
under racketeering laws, which 
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are usually used in labor dis- 
putes. : 
Term paper companies are 
against the law in some states, 
including Massachusetts, but the 
Internet's lack of physical borders 
limits the legal authority of state 
laws over the Web. 

The Jungle Page, for exam- 
ple, is an online term paper mill 
that will deliver "a well thought 
out, well-written essay for your 
research or school assignment," 
with next-day delivery. The cost 
of essays ranges upwards of $40 
per page. 

Some cites, however, offer 
free papers, as they make their 
profit instead from advertise- 
ments on their cite. Most of these 
sites maintain that the essays are 
intended to be used for research 
and not to be plagiarized. 

There are ways to cross-ref- 
erences papers suspected of 
being from the Internet. 

Some companies let users 
submit papers to check their 
authenticity. Through a company 
called InegriGuard, professors 
can have students in papers to be 
cross-referenced with previously 
submitted works online. And, as 
political science professor John 
Hughes points out, "Search 
engines work equally well for us 
all," teachers and students com- 
bined. 

From an email sent to the 


' faculty mailing list, only one pro- 


fessor, Sharon Lamb, responded 
that she had experienced any St. 
Michael's students plagiarizing 
off the Internet. Lamb said a stu- 


dent had downloaded a paper 
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papers. 
with the same personal anecdote 
of an Australian author that the 
professor had recognized. 

Some students questioned 
say they have felt tempted to 
download an Internet paper. 

Junior Jeremy Zwick said he 
uses the Internet to research short 
papers or when he’s waited too 
long to exhaustively research a 
long topic. > 

"When you know you have 
the Internet, you can wait a lot 
longer to start your work," Zwick 
said. "You probably don't learn 


the material as hae but its Just = 


so easy." 
Some professors point out 

that not all of the information on 

the World Wide Web is factual. 
History Professor Susan 
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batachet sites let students download research materials, but also term 


QOullette said students have hand- 
ed her papers in which they have 
used information from the 
Internet and not bothered to 
check the reliability of that 
source. 

"Students need to learn that 
the Internet is a tool for locating 
information, but it is not a source 
in and of itself," she said. 

"The information that 
appears on your computer screen 
comes from somewhere else, and 


just as students must approach 
written and other sources Of 
information| critically, they ‘must 
also do so with the Internet. Ih 


other words, they need to do 


more than download a pages — 


from a site.” 
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Students who want to get a 
quick bite to eat at Alliot or want 
to check their mail may soon 
have to park somewhere else 
because the rotunda could be on 
its way out. 

“We want to eliminate the 
_ rotunda and put a nice courtyard 

in there,” Secretary of Operations 
Ted Brady said. 
_. The new rotunda, which is 
_ part of Operation Beautification, 
will be a typical courtyard with 
trees and benches. 

Some students think remov- 
ing the rotunda would adversely 
affect parking. 

“Parking would be so much 


worse, especially during lunch. 
Access to Alliot wouldn’t be as 
efficient. It would be a mess,” 
junior Tim Stratford said. 

Brady said the Operations 
Committee has already taken this 
into consideration. _ 

The committee plans to cre- 
ate an alternate parking area by 
extending the security parking lot 
behind Ryan Hall. Sea 

The Operations Committee 
has yet to speak with the admin- 
istration about the removal of the 
rotunda, but are hoping that it 
will be a part of. President 
vanderHeyden’s capital cam- 


paign and strategic vision for 


2004. 
In the meantime, the 
Operations Committee is plan- 
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As part of the capital campaign the Operations Committee hopes to replace the rotunda with a courtyard. 


Operations Committee takes steps to 
replace Alliot rotunda with courtyard 


By Mary Sullivan 
Online Features Editor 


ning on planting several flower 
beds in the center island of the 
rotunda to cover up the mud that 
covers it now. 

Some students aren’t con- 
cerned about a muddy island. 
They just care about conve- 
nience. 

“Sure it would be nice to see 
the rotunda look pretty, but what 
I’m concerned about is whether 
or not taking the rotunda out is 
realistic. Everyone parks there 


from some time or another. 


Without it the Ryan parking lot 
will be chaos,” sophomore Jason 
Harrington said. 

“(Removing the rotunda) is a 
quality of life issue,” said Brady 
who believes that the campus can 


survive without a rotunda. 


The elephants? The whales? The clean air we breathe? Maybe the choice isn’t so clear. 
Maybe you'd like a way to keep them all. Now the world’s leading environmental groups 
are working together. To find out how you can help, look for us at www.carthshare.org. 





18 -plus drinking 
age lures underage 
students to Montreal 


By Rhonda Miner 
Staff Writer 


A different country, an 18- 
year-old drinking age, hundreds 
of clubs and a_ favorable 
exchange rate. Canada is an offer 
too tempting for many Vermont 
teenagers to refuse. St. Michael’s 
students are not an exception. 

For the return trip to campus, 
some students choose a designat- 
ed driver or rent a hotel room, but 
not all take these precautions. 

“When you say people are 
drinking and driving, I’m 
extremely concerned,” Lou 
DiMasi, Director of Student Life 
said. 

“A lot of people I know stay 
in hotels,” said freshmen Denise 
Goyette. Chuck Nolan added, 
“T’d say most kids here are pretty 
responsible about it.” 

Vermont State Trooper Dan 
Karin ‘said that the State Police 
works with United States 
Customs to handle motor vehicle 
enforcement on the Interstate. 
Karin said that alcohol is a factor 
in many accidents. 

In 1998, 20 people between 
the ages of 15 and 20 were killed 
in car accidents in Vermont, the 
Governor’s Highway Safety 
Program said. Of those, at least 
eight were alcohol-related. 

Despite such accidents 
involving Vermont teenagers and 
alcohol in the past years, Karin 
said that policies on drinking and 


driving are standardized, regard- 
less of age. 

The legal blood alcohol con- 
tent (BAC) in the state of 
Vermont in .08. If an officer 
believes a driver is intoxicated 
after performing several tests, 
including an alcha-sensor test or 
an on-site sobriety test, they can 
issue a Driving While Intoxicated 
(DWI) citation. 

If the driver is underage with 
a BAC of .02 or higher, a civil 
violation, Operating After 
Drinking, can be issued. 

If convicted of driving under 
the influence, a suspension of 
license can result. Refusal of a 
sobriety test can lead to automat- 
ic suspension. 

DiMasi said that the enforce- 
ment of underage drinking laws 
on campus is not the reason that 
students go to Canada. 

Whether an underage 
drinker is caught on or off cam- 
pus, they will be held account- 
able, he added. 

Another concern DiMasi 
said he has is that students tend to 
binge drink when they’re in a 
club-like environment. On cam- 
pus, Act I is used to protect stu- 
dents that have had too much to 

If a student is thought to be a 
danger to themselves, they are 
taken to a controlled environment 
and monitored regularly through- 
out the night. “We’ll confront 
what we see,” DiMasi said. 


Student arrested during concert 


By Bobby Gates 
Online News Editor 


A St. Michael’s student was 
arrested and two other people 
were sent to Act I detoxification 
center in Burlington during the 
the Mighty Mighty Bosstones’ 
concert Saturday night, according 
to police and security reports. 

Senior Vanessa Gorczyca, 
22, was arrested for simple 
assault for biting a St. Michael’s 
security officer, according to 
Colchester Police Lt. Tom Stech. 

Contacted by The Defender, 
Gorczyca had no comment. 

Director of Security Peter 
Soons characterized the 
Bosstones crowd as active but 
said that the baseball team did an 
excellent job providing security. 

About 20 members of the 
baseball team and 21 other stu- 
dent volunteers were responsible 
for security at the concert. 

“The guys and girls working 
for me did an absolutely incredi- 
ble job,” said sophomore Dan 
DiTullio, security coordinator for 
the concert. 

The crowd got rowdy at 
points, DiTullio said, but there 
were no major incidents. 

According to Soons, the pol- 
icy was that if students crossed 
the barriers, or participated in 
crowd surfing or moshing, they 


would be told that if they were 
observed violating the rules 
again, they would be removed. 

The student security guards 
were instructed not to allow any- 
one to go over the barriers sur- 
rounding the stage. | When 
Gorczyca did so, the students 
summoned David MacPeek, a St. 
Michael’s security. officer, Soons 
said. 

MacPeek attempted to escort 
Gorczyca from the restricted area 
to tell her that if she tried to get 
past the barriers again, she would 
be removed, Soons said. That is 
when Gorczyca bit MacPeek on 
the arm, he said. 

MacPeek was treated for the 
wound at the concert and contin- 
ued to work, Soons said. 

Two Colchester police offi- 
cers at the concert were then 
called over to arrest Gorczyca, at 
which time she resisted, accord- 
ing to security accounts. 

Gorezyca is scheduled to 
appear in court April 13. 

MacPeek was not available 
for comment. 

In addition to the arrest, two 
other fans were removed and 
transported to Act 1. 

One was a guest of a St. 
Michael’s student while the other 
was not affiliated with St. 
Michael’s. 
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Administration says St. Michael’s will be mgt for Y2K 


By Sarah Dodge 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s administrators 
say that the college will be pre- 
pared for any potential Y2K 
problems. 

St. Michael’s Director of 
Information Technology Denis 
Stratford said he doesn’t buy into 
the “Doomsday” scenario of 
what will happen on Jan. 1, 2000. 

However, Stratford said he is 
concerned about how the prod- 
ucts and services that the college 
is reliant upon, such as electrici- 
ty, telephone systems, facilities 
management systems, and food 
service systems, will be affected, 
and how that in turn will affect 
St. Michael’s. 

As an example, Stratford 
pointed out that the college 
receives power from Green 
Mountain Power, which is part of 
a power grid receiving power 
from Northeast U.S. and Eastern 
Canada. 

St. Michael’s needs to make 
sure Green Mountain’s suppliers 
are compliant as well. 

Although it is difficult to say 
exactly where all of the problems 
could emerge within the school, 
St. Michael’s will be ready, said 
Stratford. 

To correct the potential Y2K 
problems, Stratford has been 
determining the compliance of 
the college’s computer hardware 
and software and the embedded 
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chips within all electronic equip- 
ment that the school uses. 

Once the inventory is taken, 
the chips will be tested and, if 
necessary, replaced. 

According to Stratford, the 
major items that need to be 
replaced or upgraded are the dial- 
in modems, voice-mail software, 
components of the energy-man- 
agement system, Marriott’s food 
service system and library soft- 
ware. 

The college has set aside the 
funding to update this equip- 
ment, Stratford said. He esti- 
mates that the school’s cost will 
be somewhere between $125,000 
and $150,000, and will be com- 
pleted by August. 

Stratford said he has made 
contact with all local and public 
utilities about supplying St. 
Michael’s. with a Y2K contin- 
gency plan, to assure that their 
time line will bring them into 
compliance by summer. 

According to Dan Romeo, 
an employee at Gigabytes, a 
computer service company locat- 
ed in Burlington, the Y2K com- 
puter bug is caused by computer 
dating systems programmed into 
the hardware and software of 
older computers. 

In the 1960s and 70s, a com- 
puter’s memory was only one 
percent of what it is today. 
Romeo said in order for pro- 
grammers to “take a shortcut” 
and save memory, they used a 
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From computer labs to the college’s power supply, St. Michael’s is taking steps to prepare for potential prob- 


lems as the millennium approaches. 


two-digit date instead of four. 

Romeo said that program- 
mers knew about the long-term 
effects of the dating system, but 
assumed that these programs 
would be replaced by 2000. 

Romeo said Gigabytes is 
starting to prepare its customers 
now by replacing or updating the 
hardware and software on their 
PCs. 

“We’re gonna get them 


patched up in time,” Romeo said. 





He also said it is the large 
corporations that will suffer most 
from the Y2K bug because most 
are connected by one piece of 
software that is periodically 
updated. 

“Tf these large corporations 
are going to be compliant they 
might have to scrap the software 
and the huge amounts of infor- 
mation that have been entered 
into it,’ Romeo said, “We might 
be dealing with this until 2015.” 

The Y2K report released in 
February by Sen. Robert F. 
Bennett (R-Utah), Chairman of 
the Senate Special Committee on 
the Year 2000 Technology 
Problem, said that the interde- 
pendent nature of technology 
systems makes possible disrup- 
tions difficult to predict. 

“Many organizations critical 
to America’s safety and well- 
being are still not fully engaged 
in finding a solution,’ Bennett 
said in the report. 
(www.senate.gov/~y2k) 

Despite predictions by 


extremists who think the U.S. is 
not prepared for the millennium, 
Stratford said that St. Michael’s 
experiences problems, they will 
only be temporary. 

Although most students will 
not be on campus to experience 
the effects of the New Year, 
Stratford said the college is 
preparing for those who are by 
having the necessary back-up 


generators in place, like it would : 


prepare for a blizzard. 

“The school needs to pro- 
vide a safe environment for those 
living on campus if in fact prob- 
lems occur,”-said Stratford. 

Junior Kerry Roche said the 
ramifications of Y2K have been 
blown out of proportion by the 
media. However, she said she is 
still concerned about its tempo- 
rary effects. 

“There are problems even 
when the network is down at the 
school, but what will happen 
when the whole nation’s system 
is down?” Roche asked. 
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: A LAKE IS YOUR LABORATORY. 
A PROFESSOR IS IN WADERS BY YOUR SIDE. 


SPEND SUMMER OUT OF THE ORDINARY. 
TO REGISTER OR GET A FOCUS CATALOG CALL: 802-656-2085 


EMAIL: EVENINGUNIVERSITY@UVM.EDU WEB: HTTP://UVMCE.UVM.EDU:443/ 
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News analysis 


U.S. - China relations hampered by scandal 


By Sean Toussaint 
World News Editor 


Mar. 14 -- Displaying the 
wisdom of his political will, 
President Clinton is standing 
behind his strategy of engage- 
ment to promote political reform 
in China, despite America’s 
recent falling out with one of its 
last remaining enemies of the 
McCarthy era. 

Capitol Hill, on the other 
hand, is not so quick to dismiss 
reports that the Chinese govern- 
ment committed nuclear espi- 
onage against the U.S. and 
human rights violations against a 
number of political dissenters. 

For the last two weeks 
Clinton has gracefully withstood 
pressure from Congress to admit 
that he toned down findings that 
China had stolen nuclear technol- 
ogy from the U.S. during the 
1980’s. The Administration is 
now under investigation for 
neglecting to report the severity 
of the espionage. 

Apparently Congress has 
filled its agenda after Monicagate 
with accusing Clinton of letting 
human rights take a back seat to 
trade, a reproach that usually 
resounds during Republican pres- 
idencies. 

The Senate recently voted, 
99-0, to pass a resolution calling 
for the president to condemn 
China at the UN Human Rights 
Commission in Geneva in April 
for its human rights violations. 

Looking as confidant and 
assured as ever, Clinton has not 
once wavered on his foreign pol- 
icy belief that an open relation- 
ship with China is better than one 
that drives us apart. If he were to 
follow up on Congress’s resolu- 
tion to criticize the Communist 
Party for the way it’s running its 
country, it would only alienate 
the ruling party from working 
with the U.S. 

Since the end of the Cold 
War, America’s policy against 
China has been distant and at 
some points seething, which has 
only damaged any hope of politi- 
cal reform in the world’s largest 
Communist country. 

A lot of the criticism has 
subsided in Congress, but spo- 
radic flare-ups and the way pres- 
idential candidates have seized 
the issue have infuriated Chinese 
officials, who view any remark 
on the way China is running its 
government as an infringement 
on its sovereignty. 

Chinese Foreign Minister 
Tang Jiaxun met with Secretary 
of State Madeline Albright last 
week, telling her that any dispute 
between the U.S. and China will 
undoubtedly strain their relation- 
ship. 

"On the question of human 
rights, there will be no way out if 
you replace dialogue with con- 
frontation," Jiaxuan told The New 
York Times. He also dismissed 
accusations that the Chinese gov- 
ernment had stolen any nuclear 





technology in the 1980’s from the 
Department of Energy’s Los 
Alomos National Laboratory. 
This issue is not so easily 
dismissed, probably because 
these accusations are so new, 
whereas we have known for 


years about human rights viola- 
tions. 
Ironically, 


putting trade before human 
rights, they seem to be doing the 


same thing with reports of 


nuclear espionage. 


America has had a 
psychological need to 
identify China as 
a potential 
enemy to increase 
solidarity and military 
and defense spending. 
This trend has only 
been enhanced 
since the 1989 crackdown 
in Tiennamen Square. 


° Ke-Wen Wang 
history professor 


In trying to leave an histori- 
cal mark on his presidency, 
Clinton has struggled to open our 
policy with China, and for good 
reason. The strategy of force 
may have a negative impact on 
public perception and legitimize 
China’s government, as the case 
is with the Middle East. 

But history professor Ke- 
Wen Wang said Clinton’s efforts 
to promote his policy of reconcil- 
iation with China is going unno- 
ticed. 

"Since the Cold War, China 
is the only remaining threat to 
U.S. dominance," Wang said. 
"America has had a psychologi- 
cal need to identify China as a 
potential enemy to increase soli- 
darity and military and defense 
spending. This trend has only 
been enhanced since the 1989 
crackdown in  ‘Tiennamen 
Square." 

What’s not being reported in 
the mainstream media may be the 
most damaging to America’s case 
against the Chinese. U.S. offi- 
cials found out about the nuclear 
espionage from documents that 
they obtained from spying on 
China. This kind of activity has 
been a staple of foreign relations 
forever, and it is not likely to 
change. Last year, for example, a 
Chinese scientist defected to the 
U.S. and released top secret 
information to American offi- 
cials. 

America has to turn its atten- 
tion toward beefing up security in 
classified areas and away from 
finding someone to blame. The 
improved technology of instant 
access to information raises 
important security issues that 
must be addressed before 2000, 
and the government is only wast- 
ing time pointing fingers. 


while 
Republicans criticize Clinton for 


Courtesy of www.whithouse.gov/WH/New/China/photo.html 


President Clinton and Chinese President Jiang Zemin at the state ban- 
quet June 27, 1998, honoring Clinton’s visit to China. 


Opening trade can 
only yield progress 


To make things a bit more 
complicated, China is negotiating 
its membership into the World 
Trade Organization, — which 
depends almost single handedly 
on America’s acceptance. 

Allowing China to become a 
member of WTO is beneficial to 
both sides, and most of all, to the 
rest of Asia. The WTO is a sure 
fire alternative to alleviate some 
of Asia’s financial crises, putting 
an end to China’s high unem- 
ployment by opening its markets 
to foreign trade. 

This in turn can only bolster 
U.S. trade, which has suffered 
from high Chinese tariffs, espe- 
cially in the car industry where 
there is a 100% import duty. 
American companies in the bank- 
ing and insurance sector will also 
be allowed to operate within 
China for the first time. 

We are approaching a 
tremendous opportunity to 
improve our relationship with the 


most populated country in the ~ 


world, and the chance might be 
squandered because Capitol Hill 
wants to play another game of 
political football. And if that’s 
not bad enough, presidential 
hopefuls are joining in the 
ruckus. D 

The most ludicrous assertion 
has been the Republican call for 
the resignation of Samuel R. 
Berger, Assistant to the president 
for National Security Affairs. 
Berger had nothing to do with the 
security breaches, and he should 
not be prosecuted for his reluc- 
tance to release confidential 
information. It is, after all, confi- 
dential. 

America and China have 
made some gigantic steps toward 
reconciliation over the last 
decade, culminating in China’s 
signing of the Chemical Weapons 
Convention and the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. 
We need China as a political ally 
in Asia to influence other coun- 
tries to follow its lead and 
become more open and receptive 
to Western influence. 


Lay it all on the table 


Wang suggested __ that 
Chinese espionage may be the 
result of some pervasive racism. 
Even though top-notch Chinese 
nuclear scientists have become 
U.S. citizens, they are still treated 
as second class. This treatment 
may prompt Chinese immigrants 
to fasten their loyalty to their 
motherland, which would be one 
explanation for recent reports of 
political espionage by natural 
born Chinese citizens living in 
the U.S. 

It’s not that the U.S. should 
ignore these issues, but it will not 
be productive if it lumps together 
many different areas of foreign 
policy. Granted, our role in 
China’s acceptance into WTO 
gives us some leverage that we 
should not squander, but trade, 
defense and political freedom are 
different areas of U.S.-Chinese 
relations. 

Instead of making ultima- 


tums for China to meet, which : 


has never worked in the past, 
why doesn’t Washington bring all 
of its expectations to the table 
and not hide them under the guise 
of the global economy. 

These issues, including those 
surrounding Chinese suppression 
of Tibet and Taiwan, need to be 
addressed, but officials say they 
won’t be when Prime Minister 
Zhu. Rongji visits the states on 
Apr. 8. 

Clinton’s meaning of "strate- 
gic partnership” with China 
should not include side-stepping 
important issues, but it should 
also not include direct confronta- 
tion. We should be participating 
in open discussion so any move 


on either side will not be a sur- } 


prise. 

"China declared that they 
will take over Taiwan, while the 
U.S. promises to protect Taiwan, 
and neither side has ruled out the 
use of force," said Wang, who 
was born in Taiwan. "Over the 
next five years China will make 
its move. America’s reaction to 
this could bring us to the brink of 
World War Three. 
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Editorial... 
Media hype over 
Y2K is overdone 


Stockpile canned foods. Save bottled water in the base- 
ment. Run to the bank and take all of the money out of your savings 
account and hide it in your house. This is what the media hype over 
Y2K has some people doing. 2 

The media’s portrayal of Y2K, or the Millenium Bug, has 
some people taking extreme measures. It’s causing a panic about the 
coming of the 21st century that just shouldn’t exist. 

At the end of the year, all computers have the potential to 
malfunction when they read the year 2000, and register only the last 
2 digits, confusing the systems to think the 00 actually stands for 
1900. Most experts agree that this will in fact cause problems, but 
the degree to which things will be affected is yet to be determined. 

People should be taking some precautions, but not going 
overboard. 

Articles like the cover story in the Jan. 18 issue of Time 
Magazine are helping to cause a panic in people about what the 
coming of the 21st century will bring. The cover showed a man 
clothed in a sign that read “The End of the World is Coming.” The 
overdone graphic just contributed to the hype about Y2K. Instead of 
scaring people about the turn of the century, shouldn’t they instead 
be educating them about some of the necessary precautions? 

The role of the media is to educate and inform their read- 
ers, not to scare them into acting out against something that may or 
may not happen. 

The media’s helping to incite a panic in some people, 
instead of warning them of the possible problems. Maybe things like 
ATMs, elevators and even airplanes won’t be working through the 
first days of January, 2000. But that should be a temporary setback. 
Instead, constant newspaper articles, talk shows with Y2K “experts,” 
and even the Utne Reader’s “A Citizen’s Guide to Y2K” are helping 
to create a frenzy in the minds of Americans. The end of the world 
isn’t coming, just the end of the century. Yet, from recent news 
reports readers may not be so sure. 

A documentary, “Millenium Meltdown,” is even in the 
works. Between the news reports and the end of the century gim- 
micks, Y2K seems more like the plot of a bad science fiction movie 
than an actual computer programming glitch. 

Computer problems can be fixed. Mass confusion and even 
fear caused by the media portrayal cannot. 

If people believe the overdone accounts in the media, then 
that’s what’s going to happen. If the American public plays into the 
end-of-the-world scenario that the news media is predicting, then 
we're going to create more of a problem than computer glitches ever 
could. 

The country is taking precautions to fix the anticipated 
problems. Businesses nation-wide are updating their systems, hospi- 
tal equipment is being tested to ensure that it will still be working, 
and even government agencies are working to meet their deadlines 
of making their computer systems Y2K compliant. The Millenium 
Bug, despite all the hype about it, will likely create more of a corpo- 
rate hassle than a large-scale catastrophe. — 

Whatever the results of Y2K are, they should all be short- 
term problems that can be dealt with in a reasonable amount of time. 
So maybe you won’t be able to get online for a few days. That’s no 
reason to be building a fallout shelter in your basement. 


The editorial represents the majority opinion of 
the print editorial staff. 





eS “As ihe ‘editorial aft of The Defender, the Padeatcumi 
i ‘newspaper at St. Michael’s College, we strive for fairness and 
_ accuracy in reporting the news of the week to the campus com- 
_ munity. Our job as a newspaper is to cover the issues, events, 
_ people and interests that can impact life at St. Michael’s 
College. © 


The decisions we make with tegard to content and style 
are our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both 
informing and entertaining our readers. By bringing important 

issues to the forefront, we hope to affect positive change on 


Although our primary focus is on students, we hope to 

provide all readers with the information they need to improve 

the quality of life at St. Michael’s. As staff members and as stu- 
ts, we welcome reader of lek cag and constructive criti- . 
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Photo of the Week 





Photo by Dan Scott 
Front row fans lend their enthusiasm and their voices to the Bosstones’ Dicky Barrett in an early song 





Quote of the Week: 


“Life is not so short 
but that there is always 
enough time 
for courtesy. 


Letter to the Editor 
Student responds to Defender survey 


To the Editor: 


As a student on this campus, 
I look to The Defender as a 
source of information that accu- 
rately portrays life here at SMC. 
Each Wednesday I grab a copy of 
the paper and look through its 
pages to find out what’s going on 
with the rest of the school. 
Therefore, when I read your arti- 
cle “Survey Says...”, I was 
instantly concerned. However, it 
was not the surveyed SMC stu- 
dents that concerned me, it was 
the manner in which the survey 
was handled and the results the 
paper chose to release. 

Viewing the results of the 
survey, I had to wonder how The 
Defender’s staff could regard 
them as serious. Betsy Ross as 
the lieutenant governor of the 
state of Vermont? Professor 
Zeno writing the New 
Testament? One could say that 
they were mentioned as a form of 
comedic relief. Yet in a serious 
article as this one, it is entirely 
out of place. 

It appears to me that the arti- 


cle was designed to cast doubt on 
the intelligence of the students. 
Why else would such questions 
be asked? Is it honestly expected 
that a student body consisting 
largely of out-of-state students 
know the lieutenant governor? 
And why would the staff choose 
to ask simply SMC students? A 
much more fair article could 
have been written if members of 
the UVM student body had been 
asked as well. The article could 
have cast doubt on the knowl- 
edge of area students rather than 
focusing only on our school. 

The manner in which the 
survey was conducted was also 
suspect. Expecting a student to 
seriously fill out a survey handed 
to them in their dorm room on a 
Saturday afternoon is, in many 
cases, unrealistic. It allows too 
much opportunity for it to be 
taken less seriously than it 
should be. 

Such surveys, particularly 
ones that are going to be used for 
serious articles reflecting the col- 
lege, should be conducted in a 
classroom setting and with the 


Letters to the Editor policy 


The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to articles that have been printed in the 
paper and issues that have come up on campus. The Defender will not publish anonymous letters. 
Letters will be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste, though the staff cannot guar- 


entee that they will be published. 


eRalph Waldo Emerson, 1875, 
from Letters and Social Aims 


explicit knowledge that this will 
be used in print. 

I have already heard about 
and from far too many surveyed 
students who admit to treating it 
half-heartedly, even being bla- 
tantly wrong with the answers. 

Finally, for The Defender to 
publish these questionable 
results in March, a prime time for 
prospective student visits, shows 
a lack of proper judgment. I 
know that at about this time last 
year, I opened the pages of the - 
paper to see what SMC had to 
offer me, and I know my parents 
did the same. Is this the type of 
message we as a school wish to 
convey to other prospective stu- 
dents and their families? 

I generally find myself 
proud to say that The Defender is 
my school paper, yet in this case, 
I find myself disappointed that a 
paper that possesses high jour- 
nalistic standards, had to make 
such a cheap shot. 


Victoria Welch, 
freshman 


http://www.smcvt.edu/defender 
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Haitian 


By Tim Wagner 
Staff Writer 


Haitian artist Jean Durandisse’s 
vibrant paintings portray powerful memo- 
ries of everyday life in Haiti, a life he was 
forced to leave behind while still in his 
twenties. 

Durandisse, now a 62 year-old art 
teacher in Montreal, has brought his work, 
and the work of five other Haitian artists, 
to the students at St. Michael’s. 

This exhibition of Haitian artists is the 
effort of a group called Fouye-Dife, which 
means “stoking the fire” in Haitian Creole. 


“The group, which includes two others 


artists not exhibited, was started by the 
artists to increase awareness of Haitian 
culture. 

Although this is the group’s first 
showing at a college, they previously dis- 
played their art in California, Haiti, Paris, 
Vancouver, and Washington, D.C. gal- 
leries. 

Modern Languages Professor Joseph 
Ferdinand was the main force behind 
bringing the works of these six artists to 
the college. Ferdinand discovered the 
artists two years ago while researching a 
course on Haitian art that he taught for one 
semester. 

“We decided to organize my art class 
around them. I took my students to 
Montreal last spring. The assignment was 
to study Haitian art and write a paper on 
one of the artists,” Ferdinand said. 

The 35 pieces in the exhibit, ranging 
from impressionism, realism, and abstract 
paintings, will be shown in the McCarthy 
Arts Center and the Farrell Room through 
March, which is Black History month. 

The megabright colors and sweeping 
styles of Haitian art make it distinctive and 





much sought-after in the art world, 
Durandisse said. 

. “Whatever we do, where ever we are, 
we carry with us an attachment to our 
home,” he said. Durandisse said he draws 
on Haitian voodoo and folk tales to deco- 
rate his canvases. 

This cultural contact between 
American students and Haiti’s leading 
painters strengthens the idea that artist are 
ambassadors, said Joseph Augustin, the 
cultural attaché from the Haitian 
Consulate in Montreal. 

“Not only do our Haitian painters 
invite respect for Haiti, they also promote 
our people’s credibility in the modern are- 
nas of civilization,” Augustin said. 

Junior Tara Hartwick, who took a 
class on Haitian art at St. Michael’s, said 
she will never look at paintings the same 
way. 

“Tt has changed my view of art in that 
I now realize that there is a lot more 
behind a painting than just the canvas. 
Some paintings represent history, culture 
and stories, while others are representative 


_ of the artist’s life experiences,” Hartwick 


said. 
Senior Mike Plante said he liked the 


exhibit, but that the impact will depend on 


the student. 

“You can look at a picture and say it’s 
beautiful and not know what’s behind it,” 
Plante said. 

Another student in Ferdinand’s class, 
Warren Daniel, pointed out paint brushes 
are tools for overcoming social and lan- 
guage barriers. 

“The affluent Haitians shy away from 
voodoo, feeling it is a religion for the une- 
ducated and low class. Some of the best 
painters in Haitian culture were illiterate 
but very gifted. A lot of the paintings had 





the culture of voodoo in them,” Daniel 
said. 

Kyle Dodson, coordinator for acade- 
mic internships and director of tutorial ser- 
vice, said he was surprised the artists have 
been able to maintain their Haitian lan- 
guage, clothing and habits even after years 
of living abroad. 

“These artists struck me as being very 
much Haitian, not French-Canadian,” 
Dodson said. 

Many of the works of art now at the 
college have been exhibited before in New 
York City or Montreal galleries, where 











Photo of painting by Ben Murray 


they command a high price. 

Durandisse admitted part of the rea- 
son for displaying at the college is to open 
the world of art to potential customers, but 
emphasized that Fouye Dife’s main drive 
is for people to simply know more about 
Haitians. 

“T don’t know if people want to buy 
our works here, but they will remember 
they saw Haitian art,’ Durandisse said. 

The art prices range from about $500 
to $3,000. For information on buying a 
piece of Haitian art contact Professor 
Ferdinand at 654-2457. 


Photo of painting by Ben Murray 
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Photo by Ben Murray 
Brenda Fountaine and Stephan Pinter practice after their second lesson. 


Where to go 


Champlain ; 

¢Lindy Hop lessons with Brandy Andergon at the Champlain Club on cowie St. in 
Burlington, @® register callis62- -9033 @ 
*Club"Metr8home, Mondily and Wednesdays classetfor bedaner® internadiffe, and 





contest-March 22. “The Band Jive Aces will play*for the conte’t. ™ 
ip’ Vermont Big,Band, The gpowflake Regort Stowe 

% 19, Dance Tpm 8p.in.- 14:30 p. ty tic << 

Call 888:4303 for reservations. 

pring dinner,and dance, 
Burliegton, arch:26. rs Open ¢ at @ Q.p.m., inne _pegins: at 7p. Dance 

8: 30p.m:* if’p. m. $30 per person for cuMeE and: ‘dancing, $10°at t the door‘for danc- 











Photo by Ben Murray 
Chris Leonard grins at his partner while practicing the basics steps of swing. 


By Martina Ivanicova 
Staff Writer 


Anew dance phenomenon is swinging 
on St. Michael’s campus. 

The 60-year-old retro of swing danc- 
ing has become the latest trend on many 
college campuses and in night clubs. 

St. Michael’s is following the trend by 
offering four Friday lessons in March for a 
fee of $20. 

“My girlfriend and I started swing 
dancing before it became popular,” junior 
Dan Scott said. 

‘We started because it was different. 
The dance has a lot of individuality. You 
can make up your own moves and throws 
and that is what makes swing so unique,” 
he said. 

Movies such as Swingers and Swing 
Kids popularized the dance as well as Gap 
commercials. Bands such as Big Bad 


Voodoo Daddy, Cherry Poppin Daddy’s, 
Brian Setzer Orchestra and Squirrel Nut 
Zippers have emerged with the recent 
swing trend. 

Swing has grown out of a jazz style, 
combining both New Orleans jazz and 
rhythms and blues. There are many styles 


of swing dancing such as the East Coast 
Swing, West Coast Swing, Jive, Lindy 
Hop and Balboa. 

Senior Amy Lubas is a beginning 
swing dancer. 

“The lessons are good a lot of fun. It 
sounds like I am going to learn a lot,” 
Lubas said. 

Seventeen students signed up for the 
dance lessons on campus, said instructor 
David Larson. 

The charge for the dance lessons 
might have been a turn off for many stu- 
dents, said Betsy Cieplicki, director of 
intramural and recreation programs. 

“The dance instructor is expensive 
and we don’t have enough money to sup- 
plement the lessons,” Cieplicki said. 

Lubas looked at the cover charge dif- 
ferently. 

“I look at the charge of $5 for one 
hour and a half. I think it is reasonable,” 
Lubas said. 

Larson said that he enjoys instructing 
swing. 

“Music always was inside of my 
heart, in my body. Swing was the way to 
express myself and how I feel,” he said. 





Photo by Ben Murray 


Drew Devine sends his partner, Amy Lubas out for a turn. 
Lesson 1 Swing- Basic Steps 
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Family Weekend to showcase student plays 


By Jon Dorflinger 
Staff Writer 


As seniors begin to think about life 
after graduation, there are few who have a 
clear idea of what’s next and plan on chas- 
ing their dreams. 

Peter Sampieri and Holly Weber are 
two senior theatre majors. Who have 
dreams of making it in the theatre. On 
Family Weekend they have been given the 
opportunity to show off their talents and 
hard work. 

Sampieri is known for his high ener- 
gy presence on stage and for his senior 
seminar project that he wrote and starred 
in last semester. The production of “The 
Georgy” played for three nights and 
attracted large crowds. 


Sampieri’s play called “Xeres” is a 


comedy about characters based on the 





Zodiac signs and takes place light years 
away, he said. 

“The hardest part of producing this 
play was working with 14 actors and keep- 
ing the play as short as possible because it 
is only suppose to be one act long,” 
Sampieri said. 

After graduation, Sampieri hopes to 
continue directing and is applying to grad- 
uate schools in New York City. 

Weber has also been involved with 
many main stage productions on campus. 
Her past roles include Win in the St. 
Michael’s production of “Top Girls” and 
Dorine in the production of “Tartuffe.” 
Weber currently has a role playing the part 
of Mama Euralia in the musical “Once on 
this Island.” 

Weber will be presenting a play which 
she wrote and directed, and featured in the 
theatre showcase along with Sampieri’s 


Photo by Ben Murray 


Seniors Tahnthawan Coffin and Bonnie Samose rehearse their lines. 


play. The play is entitled “336 Hours,” a 
comedy about a young woman who has 
bad luck with relationships. Eight St. 
Michael’s students are in the cast. 

The members of Holly’s cast enjoyed 
working with her as a director. 

“Holly is such a talented actress and it 
reflects through her directing,’ senior 
Bonnie Samsose said. 

“Holly wrote a very good play, plus 
she allows us to collaborate with some of 
our own ideas. Her experience as a senior 
and maturity as an actor has been helpful 
to me,” junior Rich Vivolo said. 

Weber said she also found difficulty 
in working with a large cast. It was diffi- 
cult to get everyone to show up for 
rehearsal. Both plays had to be short and 
kept down to one act, she said. 

“Directing is not something I plan to 
continue in the future. I am really looking 
to pursue an acting career,’ Weber said. 
After graduation Weber plans to move to 
New York City. 

Sampieri and Weber have produced 
these plays as projects for Fine Arts 
Professor Cathy Hurst’s directing class. 
They wrote short plays specifically for the 
theatre showcase on Family Weekend, and 
after their productions they will be graded, 
Hurst said. 

“They will be graded on the written 
play, how the dramatic action is built and 
sustained, directorial source work and 
analysis of rehearsal process, actor coach- 
ing, and visual and spatial relationships on 
stage,” Hurst said. 

Along with Sampieri’ s and Weber’ s 
plays the theatre showcase will also 





Photo by Ben Murray 
Holly Weber directs practice for her play 
‘336 Hours.” 
include two other presentations. 
view of the song 


A pre- 
“We Dance” from the 


musical “Once on this Island” will be per-~ 


formed. Junior Amy Drown will perform 
an audition piece, which won the regional 
American College Theatre Festival Irene 
Ryan Acting Competition. 

“Since there are so many wonderful 
activities and concerts over Family 
Weekend, we wanted to invite students 
and their families to see a showcase that 
would highlight some of the creative work 
from the theatre department,” Hurst said. 

The theatre showcase begins at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday March 20 and again at 8 p.m. 
in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


Behind the scenes with The Mighty Mighty Bosstones 





Photo by Dan Scott 


The lead singer for The Mighty Mighty Bosstones, Dicky Barrett, performs at the Ross 
Sports Center. 


y Kevin Murrihy 
mbna Editor 


The sounds of early Ska legend 
Desmond Dekker flowed from the stage 
speakers in St. Michael’s Ross Sports 
Center just before The Ducky Boys, the 
first opening acts at this year’s Spring con- 
cert, took the stage. Towards the center of 
the gym, Dicky Barrett, lead vocalist for 
the headlining The Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones, stood signing autographs, 
greeting fans and joining in photographs. 

‘Dicky was a fan at one point of his 
life,” said Chuck Pellissier, a concert-goer 
of Nashua, NH. “He knows how it feels.” 
Pellissier, a fan of The Bosstones since 
1992, said that mingling among the crowd 
s “very typical” from member of The 
Bosstones. 

Barrett stayed in the audience until 
The Mighty Mighty Bosstones took the 
stage at about 9:30 p.m. 

“We try to make every Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones’ show special,” Barrett 
said in an interview before the show. 

“We try to have an all-inclusive punk 
mentality,” he said. 

This mentality according to Barrett is 
not only a give-and-take relationship with 
the fans, but an open invitation for new 
comers to go to their shows. “It doesn’t 
matter if you heard ‘Knock on Wood’ on 
The Buzz or have been a fan for years,” 
Barrett said. 

The audience was the first The 
Bosstones performed for since December. 

“We’ve been working on recording 
new material.” Barrett said. “We’re defi- 
nitely rusty. We’re not going to be trying 
out any new stuff, it will be an ‘old fash- 
ioned’ Bosstones show,” he said. 


Following sound check, Barrett glid- 
ed across the center’s blue floor covering, 
gestured toward the ceiling, and said, “I’m 
going to blow the roof off this place.” 

Barrett and The Bosstones lived up to 
both of their pre-show promises, playing a 
diverse mix of songs from all of their 
releases, loud and fast. 

While much of their set featured 
songs found on 1997’s successful, “Let’s 
Face It,” the band went back to their roots 
with concert favorites such as, “Hope I 
never loose my wallet” found on 1989’: 
‘Devil’s Night Out” album and ended the 
set with “Holy Smoke” found on 1994’s 
“Don’t Know How to Party,” album. 

The band only lost momentum during 
“Someday I Suppose” when a cord prob- 
lem forced guitarist Nate Albert to stop. 
Barrett reacted by giving away a portion 


of Albert’s amplifier to an audience mem- 


ber. 

Other notable highlights came from 
the audience. While the occasional stage- 
diver gained reaction, the most memorable 
audience participant was a young boy 
Barrett lifted from the crowd to share 
vocals on the chorus of 
Go?” 

The Bosstones’ set lasted about one 
hour and fifteen minutes, a fact that sur- 
prised many audience member. 

“T thought it was short. They put on a 
great show, but I wished they played 
longer,” junior Tom Stretton said. 

Jen Scola, president of the Student 
Association, said, “I think the show was a 
success. There were no major problems 
and we rate this a good concert.” 

For the full interview and video coverage 
see the Defender Online. 


“Where Did You , 
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By Peter Sampieri 
Chow Down Clown 


I don't know if any of you 
believe in omens, good or bad, 
but, recently, I have almost wet 
my pants in light of the power of 
synchronicity. 

A couple of days ago I 
received a package in the mail 
from Wellesley, Mass., which 
was addressed to the Chow 
Down Clown. 

Unlike 75 percent of this 
school, I don't have any family in 
Massachusetts, so I was fairly 
- confused and tried desperately to 
scan my awful memory for 
answers. None found. 

Despite my paranoia about 
receiving some kind of a mail 
bomb, I eagerly opened the pack- 
age and found a bunch of peanuts 
(the non-edible kind) inside. 








frishka Band with TBA. $10 advance, $12 day of show 
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Fan mail spices up Chow Down Clown’s enthusiasm 


Hiding underneath the 
peanuts was a book entitled "The 
Man Who Ate Everything” by 
Jeffrey Steingarten. It was my 
first piece of fan mail, ever. 

Rather than get harassed by a 
bunch of screaming fourteen- 
year-olds in baby tees, I decided 
to skip the Mighty Mighty 
Bosstones concert and stay home 
to read this gift from a fan. Sorry, 
Dicky. 

What I discovered was one 
of the most insightful and fasci- 
nating books about food I have 
ever encountered. All 500 pages. 

I know, I know what you are 
thinking...How are you ever sup- 
posed to finish that 25 page paper 
on 17th-century philosophy for 
the Rev. Vanderwheel if you are 
staying home and reading the 
cookbook version of “War and 
Peace?” 

Well, for starters you don't 
have to read the whole thing at 
once. "The Man Who Ate 
Everything" can be read in small 
sections like a daily calendar, and 
its content is not just a bunch of 
humdrum recipes, either. 

Part travelogue, part philo- 
sophical expository, part fiction, 
Mr Steingarten's writing is full of 
personal style and wit. His 
humorous insights on everything 


from chutney to lard to falafel 
will have you rolling. Like your 
momma's pin. 

Steingarten attacks the very 
nature of "food aversion,” or the 
psychological makeup of why we 
are repulsed by certain foods. His 
attempt in the book is to try every 
single exotic and strange element 
he can put into his mouth, until 
his fears subside. 


Steingarten's fundamental 


argument is that every time you 


gag when you see a Soffrito sand- 


wich (an Italian delight made of 


cow hearts and lungs), you are 
actually just responding to classi- 
cal conditioning. 

By that logic, every phobia, 
from brussel sprouts to pork fat, 


‘is learned, and can be un-learned, 


with a little help from your 
friends. 

Since I was on a dinner roll, 
I decided to explore two other 
fantastic cookbooks on the mar- 
ket, which I also own, surprise, 
surprise. 

Unfortunately, SMCTV does 
not carry the Food Network, but 
if they did, you can bet your brus- 
sel sprouts I would be curled up 
every night on the couch at 12:30 
in the morning to watch “Emeril 
Live!” 

The show is that good, and 


~ yourself. No freebies. 


I'll tell you why. Emeril Lagasse 
is a real genius, and his newest 
book, "Emeril's TV Dinners," is a 
compilation/anthology of all his 
favorite recipes from the show. 


Hiding underneath the 
peanuts was a book 
entitled ''The Man Who 
Ate Everything” by 
Jeffrey Steingarten. 
It was my first piece of 
fan mail, ever. 


Mr. Lagasse's style is not for 


the squeamish, however, as he 
has entire chapters entitled "Pork 
fat Rules!" and "Where's the 
Meat? Vegetarian's Beware!” 

In these chapters he explores 
the joys of cooking meat, from 
Funky Lamb Shanks to Pan- 
Roasted Filet Mignon with 
English Stilton and Walnuts. 
Hungry yet? 

The secret to Lagasse's 
cooking is a combination of eight 
spices that he calls Essence, 
which he puts on virtually every- 
thing to "kick it up a couple of 
notches.” Bam! ~ 

The cookbook reveals what 
those secret spices are, but you 
are gonna have to go and buy it 


March 17 - March 24 
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S 19, $16 (children 
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The last fabulous cookbook 
in this Culinary Trinity is includ- 
ed to counteract Lagasse and 
Steingarten, and is called "The 
Essential Vegetarian Cookbook,” 
published in 1997, by Whitecap 
Books. 

It is by far one of the most 
educational and daring vegetari- 
an cookbooks I have encoun- 
tered, and is always a favorite 
when good produce is waiting 
excitedly inside your fridge to be 
sauteed, steamed, or boiled. 

The book contains tons of 
full color photos which demon- 
strate ideally how each meal 
should look and be prepared. 

It even begins with a 30- 
page introduction into how to 
live the vegetarian life and still 
find all the essential nutrients we 
need to grow. 

So there you are, three cook- 
books that I think are top notch. 
Special thanks to that supporter 
from The Cheese Shop in 
Wellesley, Mass. Keep reading! 

Remember what I said about 
synchronicity? A little fan mail 
goes a really long way. Just at the 
time I needed a boost, it came. 
And it reminded me why I do this 
column in the first place. All for 
you, O Holy Readers, all for 
you.... 
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By Brendan Ahern 
Film Critic 


I can sum up this week’s 
movie experience by saying 
that I would rather sit down in 
my house and smoke 200 ciga- 
rettes than sit in the theater and 
watch this film again. 

“200 Cigarettes” is a sad 
waste of some great talent. 

The cast of the film is a 
conglomeration of some of the 
brightest young stars in 
Hollywood, including Ben 
Affleck and Courtney Love. 

The film offers up a plot of 
15 different main cast members 
who are all attempting to enjoy 
New Year’s Eve in New York 
City in 1981. 

The film tracks these char- 
acters as they work their way 
ah oes eee through the evening and end up 

, yOu say. Somet $48 4] at a party at a mutual friend’s 

not always. not to thi house. 
y time and just go It had the possibility of 
| being really good. 
The main problem is that 
there are too many cast mem- 
bers to keep track of. 
As the movie pingpongs 
from character group to charac- 


“It wasn’t as good 
as the last one, but 
it was fun.” 


¢ Meredith 
Barrette, 


“It was a tad bit 
short, but it was a 
super time 
nonetheless.” 


¢ Mike McGauley, 


“T thought the 
show was too 
short. They should 
have let more 
people on stage.” 


¢ Amanda Mitchell, 


Campus Speaks 


What did you think of the Bosstone’s concert? 












senior 












junior 





senior 


‘200 Cigarettes’ goes up in smoke 


ter group, the viewer is left 
without a true sense of what is 
going on in the film. 

The only unity that one 
finds is Dave Chapelle’s (“Half 
Baked”) character who ushers 
most of the different people 
around in his cab. 





Watching this 
movie was like 
being really hungry 
and only eating 
a bite of a 
sandwich. 





Incidentally, Chapelle 
offers one of the best perfor 
mances in the film -- a smooth 
talker whose quick lines make 
for some of the best laughs. 

One of the biggest ques- 
tions that I had when I watched 
this film was, why is it set in 
1981? 

Ben Affleck’s character 
makes a couple of references to 
Reaganomics but other than 
that this film could, and proba- 
bly should have been set in the 
present. 

It became really aggravat- 
ing as I watched ‘90s style cars 
roll by on the streets. 

The entire premise of the 
film is that these characters are 
all planning on going to a party 
at Martha Plimpton’s (Beautiful 
Girls) apartment. 

During the entire film, I 
was anticipating this great 
party. That was what could 
have made this a great movie. 

Many of the different char- 
acters would have had a great 




















“T thought it was 
pretty good. I was 
satisfied for my 
first 
concert.” 

















¢ Ben Gregory, 
freshman 














“The trombonist 
signed a cracker 
for me and Scott 
ate it.” 














¢ Mike 

Richardson, 
(far right) 

junior 





















“It was awesome 
and I got to meet 
Dicky Barrett 
before the show.” 







¢ Karen Pelkey, 
sophomore 









dispute at the party as they 
crossed each other's paths. 

It seemed as if the film was 
building these relationships up 
to the party where the viewer 
could watch these characters 
interact with each other. The 
problem is that this never hap- 
pens. 

The film skips right over 
the party scene and the viewer 
ends up staring at a messed-up 
living room on the morning 
after. 

I really felt che ‘sd after 
they omitted the party scene. It 
was as if they took the most 
pivotal part of the movie out of 
the script. 

Watching this movie was 
like being really hungry and 
only eating a bite of a sand- 
wich. 

“200 Cigarettes” barely 
scratches the surface on what 
could have been a really good 
story. 

One major problem is that 
the movie really goes nowhere. 

It is filled with people who 
feel sorry for themselves and 
immerses the viewer in fruitless 
dialogue that yields few laughs. 

The only interesting rela- 
tionship comes from Courtney 
Love and Paul Rudd who play 
two friends who find them- 
selves falling in love on New 
Year’s after Rudd is dumped by 
Janeane Garafolo. 

Overall, 200 Cigarettes is 
just like New Year’s Eve: It 
keeps building up until it final- 
ly yields nothing but empty 
promises of a good time. 


nd 
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Take Miles’ new CD straight, no chaser 


The best is made better: legendary jazz artist’s album remastered and re-released 





By Kevin Murrihy 
Online A & E Editor 


It is fair to say there are few 
pieces of recorded music that 
remain timeless, true classics. In 
the world of jazz, Miles Davis’ 
“Kind of Blue” remains as pow- 
erful today as when it was 
released in 1959. 

In late 1997, Columbia 
Records began their reissue cam- 
paign for much of the Davis’ 
discography, starting with, you 
guessed it, “Kind of Blue.” 

While many of the box set 
and reissues cropping up lately 
focus more on packaging, this 
reissue focuses on the music, and 
for good reason. 

According to the liner notes, 
the original recordings for “Kind 


of Blue” were recorded at the 
wrong speed. 

Evidently, during much of 
the Columbia sessions of the 50s 
and 60s, the music was recorded 
to two machines. One of them 
was running slowly. As a result, 
the first three songs of the origi- 
nal vinyl contained a sharp pitch 
that was never intended. 

But the audio technology of 
the late 1990s has been put to 
work by Columbia to fix the 
mishap. Well, it worked. 

When I compared the remas- 
tered version against a Davis 
compilation (featuring “Kind of 
Blue” songs), the remastered 
album shined. Shined liked the 
Sistine Chapel, after the great 
face-lift. 

While this great musical 
boost may help out Columbia and 
Davis, it also benefits Davis’ all- 
star cast. 

This list includes: Julian 
“Cannonball” Adderley (alto sax- 
ophone), John Coltrane (tenor 
saxophone), Wynton Kelly 
(piano on “Freddie Freeloader’), 
Bill Evans (piano on all other 
tracks), Paul Chambers (bass) 
and Jimmie Cobb (drums). 

I have a strong affinity for 
somber jazz. No song fits this 





category more than Davis’ “Blue 
in Green,” the disc’s slow-mov- 
ing third track. 


“Kind of Blue’ is a 
must for even the 
most timid of jazz 

fans and a 
cornerstone for even 

the most © 
die-hard jazz lover. 


The five and a half minute 
number begins with a the song’s 
classic piano introduction, a 
chord which Evans highlights 
and expands upon several times. 

Davis eases into the song, 
with his trademark ‘squeal’ 
before sliding into a smooth 
accompaniment of Cobb, gently 
brushing the snare. 

“Blue in Green” transcends 
time primarily for its ability to set 
the mood of the listener. And the 
mood? Blue, of course. 

“Flamenco Sketches” is my 
runner-up favorite, both of them. 
Yep, this time around, “Kind of 
Blue” is one song longer. 

Apparently, the folks over at 
Columbia “discovered” a second 
take of the album’s final track. 

I always wonder who finds 


22 Clock face 
27. Tar 
32 Related; explained 


36 Concealed 

37 Color 

38 1/3 mile (Chinese) 
39 Astride 

42 Head cover 


44 You (archaic) 
45 Lofty pose 
46 Elevated train 
48 Trickle 


55 Plan; expect 

59 Tropical Amer. bird 
60 Rover 

62 Hawaiian food 

63 Man (pl.) 

64 Covered with scales 
65 Native (suf.) 


DOWN 

1 Baby lion 

2 Chem. suffix 
3 ___ humbug! 
4 Mesmerized 
5 Cancel; annul 
6 Myself 


25 Drinker’s group (abbr.) 
31 Person who does something to excess (suf.) | 30 


35 Midwest state (abbr.) 


43 Calendar measurement 


51 Vertically set window 


the lost tracks that turn up on 
reissues and box sets. An audio- 
archeologist? Perhaps. 

Regardless of the means of 
discovery, the alternate take of 
“Flamenco Sketches” is included 
and nicely at that. 

The second version the song 
stands out with the steady, clear 
rhythmic bass of Chambers. The 
solos of both Davis and Coltrane 
are different than on the tradition- 
al release of “Sketches.” 

“Kind of Blue” was recorded 
during a time when jazz albums 
were recorded in a day or two. 
Songs were played several times, 
and the best cut was pressed in 


wax. : 

Most of the music found on 
“Kind of Blue” wasn’t pre-for- 
mulated, it was improvised in a 
room with several notably talent- 
ed musicians. 

The music was created based 
on a feeling. A feeling that pours 
from the speakers, every time 
“Kind of Blue” is played. 

“Kind of Blue” is a must for 
even the most timid of jazz fans 
and a cornerstone for even the 
most die-hard jazz lover. 

I graciously tip my hat (if I 
ever wore one) to the folks at 
Columbia for remastering a mas- 
terpiece. 





ACROSS 7 Mischievous child 

1 Taxi 8 Changed color 

4 Damp; muggy 9 Female suffix 

9 Finis 10 Period subdivision (pref.) 
12 America (abbr.) 11 Room for relaxation 
13. Foe 16 Petroleum 

14 Look 18 Fast — 

15 Lo 20 ___ Vegas 

17 Being 22 Spring flower 

19 Image; hero 23 Angry 

21 Prosecuting lawyer (abbr.) 24 Public announcement 


26 43,560 sq. ft. 
28 Away from (Lat. pref.) 
29 Using the soft palate 


Changes 


32 Completed 

33 Whirlpool 

34 Judicial point 

36 Moslem wives 

40 Egyptian sun god 
41 Ahead in a race 

‘42 Greeting 

54 Appropriate 

47 Camera glass 

49 Iranian monetary unit 
50 Classic race (slang) 
51 Water barrier 

52 Low number 

53 ___-Tin-Tin 

34 Extinct bird 

56 Over; above (pref.) 


57 Negative 
58 Expire 


61 Colloq. for mother 


Please find the answers to this 
crossword puzzle on page 19 
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Photo by Nathan Moreau 


Butler Lodge sits in a snow drift only two hours away from St. Michael’s College. For some student hikers, the easy hike makes the lodge a second home. 





By Nathan Moreau 
Outdoor Editor 


With an eagle’s view of the 
Champlain Valley and Burlington, nes- 
tled against Mansfield's forehead, 

Butler Lodge is one of the most pristine 

; cabins on the Long Trail. It is ideal for 

the weekend adventurer looking for a 

spot to slumber without hoofing a tent. 

_....._... Butler Lodge-was built in 1933 by 

the Long Trail Patrol as a welcome stop 

for people hiking the Long Trail at 

once. Now it also serves as a destina- 

tion for hikers seeking a moderate hike. 

The spacious interior hosts three 

wood-burning stoves, a full-range 

kitchen, electricity, and an extravagant 

mini bar as one would find on Madison 
Avenue. No, not even close. 

There are four hard, wooden, 

splintered bunks that humble one’s 

sleeping experience. 





Photo by Nathan Moreau 
Two hikers approach Butler 















_- Hew to get there _ : 
| «Get on Route 15, heading 
towards Essex. This is almost | 
the same way to get to 8 
Smuggler’s Notch 
Bear right towards Underhill : 
after leaving Cambri dee. _- 














The loft, above the table to the 
right upon entrance, holds four people 
comfortably, but in a pinch, can accom- 
modate five or six. 

“The Long Trail Guide Book” 
states that the lodge holds 14. This 
could be done during the summer time 


when hikers’ gear is not strewn across 
the lodge. 

During the winter months the stay 
is free although other hikers may be 


there, too. A caretaker inhabits the 


lodge in the summer so a small fee is 
required. 


Green Mountain Club members 
get a discounted rate. The difference is 
only a dollar or so, and since the stay is 


~ about $4, it’s all pretty minimal. 


On the last occasion that I hiked 
up, seven people shared the lodge, 
including my two hiking partners. 





Depending on what season you go 
determines whether you'll have compa- 
ny. 

The company, usually Canadians 
or through-hikers, offer plentiful sto- 
ries and card games to share. 

Over-night hikes are the answer 





Photo-by Nathan Moreau 
Junior Nick Stephany gets some shut eye after hiking up to Butler Lodge. This view is from the loft 
which looks down upon the floor and the bunks to the right. 





for people wanting to get out, but feel 
they don’t have the time. 

The little preparation time and the 
amount of relaxation make over-nights 
ideal for the overly-stressed college 
student. 

It is extremely easy to set up and 
a great adventure to share with friends. 

The hike is relatively safe, so solo 

hiking is possible but it is recommend- 


jed that you have some experience 


| yourself. 


If you don’t mind hiking with a 


J little extra weight, tote your school 


Nothing beats getting caught up in 
school work, under the sun with a full 
mountain view at your disposal. 

Butler is only a two-hour trip (hike 
and drive) so-you can even go mid- 
week and make it back in time to catch 
that early afternoon class. 


Photo by Nathan Moreau 
View out Butler’s door. 


What to bring 
*Sleeping bag 
“Sturdy hiking boots 
*Camping stove 
«Warm clothing (no cotton) 
*Backpack 
«Water and food 
Accessories; journal, crazy 
creek, camera, etc. 


A more extensive list is com- 
piled in the Wilderness 
Program’s “Guide to 
Adventure.” All of the above 
items can be rented rather 
cheaply from the SMC Gear 
Room. Open 6 p.m.- 8 pm. 
|on Monday and Thursday. 
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Tennis team acquires talented newcomer 


By Nate Thompson 
Staff Writer 


With the arrival of newcom- 
er Alfredo Esquivel to the men’s 
tennis team, the Purple Knights 
have gained a top player in the 
Northeast 10 (NE-10). 

“We need to get him back 
into the competitive mode, but 
he’s certainly one of the best 
players in the conference,” said 
Head Tennis Coach Steve 

, LaTulippe. 


“He has quick hands and 
feet, and is a natural at 
the net. He has the talent 
to do whatever he 
wants.” 


*Steve LaTulippe 
head tennis coach 


‘ 


Esquivel is “ a strong, con- 
sistent player,” senior Pat Small 
said. “He hits the ball hard and 
plays a different, more aggressive 
type of game than we’re used to.” 
LaTulippe said that Esquivel 
also has great leadership skills, 
and brings an essential presence 
to the team that will grow as he 
matures. 

“He hesitates to say things 
sometimes, but he knows a lot,” 
LaTulippe said. “He recognizes 
things well and is kind of a sec- 
ond coach sometimes.” 

Esquivel, a sophomore from 
Costa Rica, began playing tennis 
when he was five years old, and 
joined the Costa Rican national 


RESERVE 

















team just one year later. 

He played in South America, 
the United States, and in Canada, 
and received national attention 
for his tennis play. 

“The best part was the trav- 
eling,” Esquivel said. “I got to go 
to all of those great places for 
free.” 

Esquivel did not play for St. 
Michael’s during his freshman 
year so he could take time to 
adjust to college and improve his 
grades, he said. 

Esquivel, a business major, 
said that without the support he 
got during his freshman year 
from people like Assistant 
Athletic Director Zaf Bludevich 
and his professors, he probably 
would not be playing this year. 

“T came to St. Michael’s 
because they have excellent 
English classes, and everyone 
here made it easy for me,” 
Esquivel said. “The professors 
here are incredible. 
They interact great with students, 
and that’s hard to find.” 

Esquivel said language has 
acted as a barrier sometimes. 

“It was frustrating some- 
times when I first came here,” 
Esquivel said. “I didn’t even 
know how to ask for a combo at 
McDonald’s.” 

Esquivel, whose home city 
of San Jose lies just above. the 
equator, said his only complaint 


has been the weather. ~ nes ine 


“T thought I would get used 
to it, but I haven’t. Look at me, 
I’m like Robocop wearing all this 
stuff,” he joked. 

Esquivel is making adjust- 


ments on the tennis court as well. 

“I’m used to playing a very 
powerful game at home, where I 
was basically a baseline player,” 
he said. “Coach wants me to 
have more control.” 

LaTulippe said he is trying to 
mold Esquivel’s play into a more 
complete game, but he said that 
with Alfredo’s skills it’s just a 
matter of getting him comfort- 
able. 

“He has quick hands and 
feet, and is a natural at the net,” 
LaTulippe said. “He has the tal- 
ent to do whatever he wants.” 

“Alfredo is good for the 
team,” Small said. “He’s a huge 
player for us at number one 
[seed]. He gives us a consistent 
[threat to] win.” 

Despite the adjustments, 
Esquivel said LaTulippe has a 
very open mind and understands 
his game. He credits both 
LaTulippe and his teammates for 
making him feel comfortable. 

“He’s even learning some 
Spanish,’ Esquivel said of 
LaTulippe. 

LaTulippe was quick to point 
out that Esquivel should face 
considerable challenges from 
other schools, such as NE-10 
rivals LeMoyne College, Bryant 
College and Bentley College. 

Esquivel is anticipating a big 
season, but sees his performance 
as directly related to the team’s 
SUCCESS oe PT ee ; 

“My first match was hard. I 
was a. little disappointed,” 
Esquivel said. “My teammates 
have been an incredible help 
though, and I’m using the pres- 


TRAINING CORPS 


Your Uncle Sam. Every year Army 
ROTC awards scholarships to hundreds 
of talented students. If you qualify 
these merit-based scholarships can 
help you pay tuition and educational 
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fees. They even pay a flat rote for text- 
books and supplies. You can also recaive 
sii on allowance of up to $1500 each 
school year the scholarship is in 
effect. Find out today if you quality. 





Find out more. Call UVM Army ROTC at (802) 656-2966 
Or stop by the offices at 128 University Heights, UVM Campus 











Photo by Ben Murray 


Sophomore Alfredo Esquivel of the St. Michael’s men’s tennis team. 


~ sure as motivation. _I want to~ 


show what I can do.” 

The Purple Knights lost to 
Merrimack College on Thursday, 
but defeated AIC, 9-0, on 
Saturday. 


“ Esquivel “won in doubles 
competition against Merrimack, 
and won in singles and doubles 
competition against AIC. 

St. Michael’s next match is ~ 
at Middlebury today. 


Head coach resigns 


By Joel Senesac 
Staff Writer 


For the second time in three 
years, the St. Michael’s College 
women’s soccer team will have a 
coaching change. 

Melissa Eagan, who was 
head coach for the last two sea- 
sons, has resigned for a full-time 
coaching position with a profes- 
sional coaching company in New 
Jersey, said Tim Kaleita, director 
of soccer. 

Eagan, who was unavailable 
for comment, had a record of 10- 
24-2 in two seasons as coach of 
St. Michael’s. 

Former team member Lynda 
Phelan said it’s difficult to build a 
solid team with frequent coach- 
ing changes. 

Junior Liz Wilson agreed. 
“We never got the chance to real- 
ly be comfortable with a coach 
and be able to become a team.” 

Eagan suffered from a lack 


of coaching experience, Wilson 
said. “I think if she had been 
more experienced, things would 
have been different.” 

Wilson said she _ thinks 
Eagan has a strong future ahead 
of her. “She has this really great 
drive and persistence which will 
take her far,” she said. 

Eagan will now be one of 
about 60 coaches that work for 
U.K. Elite Soccer Inc., a New 
Jersey organization that runs 
camps and clinics for coaches 
and players of all ages. Athletic 
Director Geri Knortz called the 
job a “tremendous career oppor- 
tunity” for Eagan. 

Kaleita said because the 
position is part-time it can be dif- 
ficult to hold on to coaches. 

“There is always the risk that 
you may lose a good person who 
needs to move on,” he said. 

The athletic department 
hopes to find a new coach by 
May 1, Kaleita said. 
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A tribute to heroes of baseball 





By Natalie Grasso — 
Online Sports Editor 


Growing up, the two athletes 
that I idolized the most were 
Wade Boggs and Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson. 

In today’s society it is com- 
mon to look for athletes to be role 
models and heroes. 

Just because someone has 
tremendous athletic ability does 
not make them a hero. 

Boggs and Johnson let me 
down with their off-the-field 
actions and made me think that 
maybe the athletes of our day 
would never compare to the 
Jackie Robinsons or the Bob 
Cousys. 

Two men emerged from last 
year’s baseball season that 
changed my cynical view. 

I realized it’s often the times 
and circumstances surrounding 


an athlete that molds them into 
the icons we search for. 

-What Mark McGwire and 
Sammy Sosa did for the game of 
baseball this past season was 
unbelievable. 

McGwire started off the sea- 
son very pessimistic of whether 
or not he would hit even 60 home 
runs. When it got to August 20 
and McGwire had 51, he knew, as 
well as everybody else, that he 
was heading toward infamy. 

And if it was not enough that 
McGwire delivered us 70 home 
runs this year, he also served as a 
role model to divorced parents. 

McGwire is divorced but as 
the season drew to a close and 
Big Mac got closer to 61, and 
then 70 home runs, we watched 
how his ex-wife made sure that 


McGwire’s son made it to all the . 


games he could. 

Sosa was the man the world 
fell in love with. He made us 
laugh, and more importantly, he 
made McGwire laugh. Sosa 
became a national hero both in 
the United States and his native 
country, the Dominican 
Republican. ; 

And when McGwire hit 
home run number 62 against the 
Cubs, Sosa was one of the first 
people to meet McGwire at home 
plate and the two ee, 
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Fans knew all was good 
again in baseball. 

One could compare the feats 
of McGwire and Sosa to that of 


the record setting year of 1941. 


In 1941, Joe DiMaggio of 
the New York Yankees had a 56 
game hitting streak that still 
stands today. 

Ted Williams of the Boston 
Red Sox had a the highest batting 
average in history, at .406, that 
still stands today as a league 
record. 

The difference between the 
season of “41 and “98 was the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 

In 1941, the United States 
was coming out of the depression 
and was faced with the prospect 
of entering World War II. 

Because of these circum- 
stances, people were looking for 
heroes and they found them in 
baseball. 

In “41, the media was not the 
powerhouse it is today, but there 
was still sensationalism and the 
need to take athletes and make 
them into characters. 

DiMaggio was the Yankee 
Clipper and he was made out to 
be the epitome of gracefulness. 
He was a private, shy person, 
and the media took those facts 
and showed them in a positive 





Williams was always seen as 
a great hitter and someone who 
was opinionated and vocal. 
Williams fought with the press 
non-stop, and he always stood by 
what he believed. 

Baseball is, and has always 
been, America’s favorite pastime, 
but since the strike in 1994, fan 
support and the overall opinion 
of the game has declined. 

Baseball became secondary 
to the NFL and the NBA. 

The home run race during 
the 1998 season brought back the 
game of baseball the best way 
possible with two great athletes 
playing a game they love. 

They took the competition 
and made it fun. Baseball was 
back, and the play of Sosa and 
McGwire brought it there. 

Neither one asked to be seen 
as heroes, but when you hit 66 
and 70 home runs, as Sosa and 
McGwire did, you are given that 
kind of label. 

Both men filled their duties 
to the fullest. 

It was the recent death of 
DiMaggio that got me thinking 
about how the times have 
changed in baseball. 

I realized that as long as we 
have the McGwires and Sosas, 
baseball will remain America’s 
favorite pastime 
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SMC 
Scoreboard 


Men’s Ice Hockey 


St. Michael’s won the 


NCAA Division II National 


Championship on Saturday 


over New Hampshire College. 


The Ice Knights tied the 


Penmen 4-4 in Game One. 
Junior Josh Ralph, freshman 
Jim Walsh and sophomores 





n Harrington and Michael 
in all had goals for St. 





Michael’s. 





th Game Two, Harringion 
ed the Ice Knights with two. 


s nior Jeff Roukes, sophomore 





ree Kuthy, freshmen a 





St. Michael's lost to 
Merrimack 4-5 on Tits 

_ Sophomore Alfredo 

E Bs uivel and junior Jeff Hyde, 
and senior Brett Lewis and 
freshman Sol Dostilio, won in 
the doubles competition. 
‘Esquivel and senior Eric 
oe won in singles. 

___ St. Michael’s won 9-0 
cover AIC on Sunday. All six 
seeds in singles won, as well 
as all three doubles competi- 
tions. 


Men’s Lacrosse 


St. Michael's lost to 
Dowling College on Saturday 
16-3. Dowling College is 
ranked fourth in the nation this 
season. 

Results were not available 
for Sunday’s game. 
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CHAMPIONSHIP, 

continued from cover. 

loss to Canton Tech, the Ice 
Knights went on to win seven of 
its next eight games. 

St. Michael's faltered over 
the winter break, dropping five 
straight games. Beers attributed 
that to the good non-conference 
competition the Ice Knights 
faced. 

The Ice Knights struggled to 
stay healthy too. Junior Jim 
Murphy, senior Mike 
MacDonald, and freshmen Andy 
Quandt and Scott Maxwell all 
went down with injuries this sea- 
son. 

St. Michael's regrouped and 
won another seven of eight 
games, finally earning a trip to 
the championships by having the 
number one ranking in Division 
II hockey. 

The championship series 
was held within the confines of 
the Essex Junction Ice Palace at 
Essex High School with its blue 
and gold painted walls and Essex 
High School hockey champi- 
onship banners hanging from the 
rafters. Space heaters provide 
warmth for a rink that seemed 
hardly big enough to host a 
national championship. But this 
rink was familiar to the Ice 
Knights, who went 9-2-1 at the 
Ice Palace this season. 

This gave the team an advan- 
tage for the championship series. 
"[Playing at home] makes a huge 
difference," Beers said. "You 
can't emphasize it enough." 

New Hampshire College was 
a familiar team, too. The Ice 
Knights defeated the Penmen 4-1 
on February 10. St. Michael's 
took hold of the number 1 rank- 
ing in Division II after that game, 
a position that they never let go. 


Friday Night: Game One 


The Ice Knights were forced 
to play game one without the ser- 
vices of Beers, one of the team 
leaders. 

"It was the longest night of 
my life," Beers said of watching 
the night's game from the bench 
and not being able to contribute 
on the ice. 


The Ice Knights are on the attack against the New Hampshire College defense. 


The Ice Knights skated to a 
4-4 tie in Friday night's penalty- 
plagued contest against New 
Hampshire College. 

The Penmen opened up the 
period when Chuck Croteau, who 
had four goals in the series, 
including a hat-trick in game two, 
scored ona wrist shot past St. 
Michael's goaltender Nick Dion. 

Ralph, tied the score at one, 
and Walsh finished off the scor- 
ing for the period with a goal. 

Harrington slammed home a 
John Coyle pass in the second 
period to give St. Michael's a 3-1 
lead. New Hampshire College 
came back with two goals of its 
own to knot the score at three. 

After a Mike Griffin goal for 
the Ice Knights, New Hampshire 
College tied the score with an 
unassisted goal. 

The rest of the period was 
bogged down with penalties. Ten 
penalties were issued in the peri- 
od, and St. Michael's had 11 
penalties that resulted in 30 
penalty minutes for the game. 

The tie meant game two was 
a winner-take-all match. 


Saturday Night: Game Two 


Junior defenseman Jim Murphy follows through on a shot. 


St. Michael's was optimistic 
after Friday night's draw. 

"We did not play our best 
game, and we came away with a 
tie,” Davidson said. He said St. 
Michael's had more depth, had 
Beers available to play, and con- 
sequently had the upper hand in 
the night's game. 

St. Michael's also had Dion 
between the pipes. 

"Everybody has a lot of con- 
fidence in Nick," Davidson said. 

It's confidence well 
deserved. Dion received NE-10 
player of the week and goaltender 
of the week twice each this sea- 
son, and is among the leaders in 
Division II in save percentage, 
goals against average and goalie 
winning percentage. 

Dion had 35 saves Friday 
night. 

St. Michael's struck first in 
game two when senior Jeff 
Roukes redirected a Murphy shot 
at the 18:22 minute mark. 
Welgos scored 28 seconds later to 
give the Ice Knights an early lead 
going-into the first period. 

St. Michael's didn't get out of 
the period unscathed. It lost 


Davidson to a game misconduct. 
Davidson, another of the 
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Senior forward Jeff Roukes. 


Ice Knights bring home national title 
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team's leaders, was a big loss, 
Beers said. "We stepped up [in 
the rest of the game] to win one 
for Davie." he said. 

Despite starting off the peri- 
od two men down, sophomore 
Chris Kuthy had a short-handed 
goal to give St. Michael's a 3-0 
lead. 

New Hampshire College 
answered right back and scored 
two power play goals, cutting the 
St. Michael's lead to 3-2, and 
working toward stealing the 
momentum and the title. 

Dion was strong in net with 
31 saves. He pulled shots out of 
nowhere and made one deflection 
flat on his back. 


After a Croteau goal for the. 


Penmen to make the score 4-3, 
St. Michael's added some insur- 
ance goals from sophomore 
James Burr and Harrington that 
gave the Ice Knights some 
breathing room. 

With Burr's goal with almost 


_ five minutes to play, the chant of 


"It's all over" rang from the St. 
Michael's crowd. 

The action was far from 
over. . 


Four goals were scored in 
the final two minutes. New 
Hampshire College scored a goal, 
only to be matched by St. 
Michael's with an empty net goal 
by Marini after the Penmen 
pulled its goalie for an extra-man 
advantage. _ 

New Hampshire then came 
back with a goal of its own with 
48 seconds left, only to be coun- 
tered by another empty net goal 
by Ralph to make the score 8-5. 

And then the countdown to 
the national championship began. 
As the crowd screamed out the 


final seconds of the game, and — 


the buzzer sounded, the Ice 
Knights spilled off the bench, the 
players' purple and gold equip- 
ment soared into the air, and 
ecstatic players piled into a heap 
at center ice. 

Finally, the Ice Knights 
ended the season like they start- 
ed it: with laps. This time it was 
not laps around the loop for pre- 
season training, but a victory lap 
around the ice with the national 
championship trophy held high. 





